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ABSTRACT 

This collection of materials provides a rationale for 
including all students with disabilities in statewide assessments and 
offers guidance for Vermont educators implementing the Vermont 
Assessment Program. Three reasons for inclusion are presented and 
supported with -statistics, excerpts from the law, and research 
findings. The reasons for inclusion include: (1) to ensure 
comparability of scores; (2) to ensure compliance with legislation; 
and (3) to serve the best interests of students. The use of portfolio 
assessment in preparing Individualized Education Programs (lEP) is 
explained. Sample math and writing lEP sections are offered, as are 
two ways of reporting assessment accommodations in the lEP. 
Suggestions arc given to help schools include all students in 
statewide assessments, including: consideration of the design 
characteristics' of assessment instruments, accommodations, and 
alternative assessments used; explanation of the distinction between 
accommodated assessment and alternative assessment; guidelines for 
accommodation and an accommodation planning worksheet; standards for 
evaluating appropriateness of an accommodation; and examples. Also 
provided are suggestions for sources of additional help. (DB) 
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WHY SHOULD WE INCLUDE ALL STUDENTS IN 
STATEWIDE ASSESSMENTS? 

7. It's necessary to ensure Comparability of scores. 

2. It's the law. 

3. It's in the best interest of students. 
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WHY INCLUDE ALL STUDENTS? 



BECAUSE IT'S NECESSARY TO ENSURE 
COMPARABILITY OF SCORES 

Th 9 fottowlng tatiB (Boston Globa, 1/30/95) suntmarf^as wklascala 
assassmant participation ratas for savaral largo cttiaa. y\/hat 
oonduahna can ba drawn from this data? Is It possibla to oompara 
studant parformanca across chias? Can assassmant data ba usad to 
maka dacislons about tho quality of instruction? 



School System 


# Tested { 


1 #Enroired 


Ratio 


Baltimore 


51,620 


57,517 


90% 


Boston 


32,866 


49,948 


66% 


Chicago 


196,491 


246,077 


80% 


Detroit 


139,941 


1 69,439 


83% 


Fairfax County, VA 


36,456 


40,175 


91% 


Indianapolis 


13,355 


15,732 


85% 


Los Angeles 


423,674 


552,239 


77% 


Memphis 


71,553 


76,841 


93% 


Miami 


141,164 


166,134 


85% 


New York 


535,923 


703,505 


76% 


Oklahoma City 


8,599 


12,534 


69% 


Philadelphia 


1 1 2,043 


1 29,470 


87% 


Pittsburgh 


30,182 


36,960 


82% 


Sacramento 


23,931 


28,470 


84% 


Washington 


22,768 


32,398 


70% 



() 
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WHY INCLUDE ALL STUDENTS? 
BECAUSE BT'S THE LAW 



Beginning with Section 504 of the RehLbilitethn Act (1973), e 
number of federet end stete tews heve been pessed which require 
perthlpethn of students with disabilities, and other students with 
special assessment needs, in statewide assessments. Several are 
quoted below: 

FROM THE AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES ACT OF 1990: 

• "...appropriate adjustment or modifications of examinations (for 
persons with disabiiities) " 

FROM THE GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA ACT OF 1993: 

• "...(states) certify that an assessment system inciudes aii 
students, especiaiiy students with disabiiities or iimited Engiish 
proficiency. " 

FROM THE IMPROVING AMERICA'S SCHOOLS ACT (TITLE I) OF 
1995: 

• "...a state shaii deveiop or adopt chaiienging content and 
student performance standards that wiil be used by the 
state. . . for aii students " 

• "...assessments must be the same assessments used to 
measure the performance of aii chiidren " 

• "...assessments must provide for participation of aii students in 
the grades being assessed" 

• ..assessments must provide for reasonabie adaptations and 
accommodations for students with (earning needs" 
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FROM THE PROPOSED INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABIUTIES 
EDUCATION ACT (CURRENTLY UNDER REVISION)*: 



• "...require states to include students with disabilities in the 
general assessments aligned with a state's content standards" 

• "... alternative assessments for students whose participation in 
the general assessment in not appropriate" 

• "...the lEP would explain what reasonable accommodations, if 
any, are needed" 

• Administration Version. Each of the 3 versions of this act 
currently under consideration by Congress contains language 
similar to that quoted above 

FROM THE VERMONT ASSESSMENT PROGRAM INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR TEACHERS: 

• "...all public school students have a right to participate in the 
Vermont Assessment Program " 

• "... because portfolio activities occur as part of regular 
classroom instruction, all students are expected to have a 
portfolio " 

• "...any student with a disability is entitled to accommodations 
in the assessment situation comparable to the accommodations 
received daily for instruction " 
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Why Include AH Students? 
BECAUSE IT'S IN THEIR BEST INTEREST 



The following document, "Portfolios end Special Education: Building 
a Better iEP, " provides guidelines and suggestions for embedding 
portfolios and other kinds of performance assessments in the process 
of developing and evaluating i£Ps. Performance assessments are a 
good match for Vermont's new iEP process, and promise to provide 
parents and teachers with information which Is generally more useful 
than that which can be derived from more traditional assessment 
methods. Performance assessments focus on the processes students 
use to solve problems and complete tasks, allowing evaluation and 
planning teams to pinpoint problem areas as well as strengths. 
Because they are very sensitive to changes in knowledge and skills, 
performance assessments make especially good progress measures. 
AH students need to be included in Vermont's statewide assessments 
because it's in each student's best interest > the information Is too 
valuable to miss. 
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Portfolios and Special Education: 
Building a Better lEP 



RATIONALE: 

Portfolio tasks and scoring rubrics can be valuable tools for preparing Individual 
Education Programs (lEP). They can contribute to the assessment that Is used to 
determine areas of focus for the lEP {What do wa koow about thm studmnt7 \. and can 
become en Integral part of lEP services {What ara wa going to do to halp thm studmnt 
raealvo an approprlata aducathn?). This Is a case when "teaching to the test" Is 
completely legitimate and makes good educational sense. The portfolio and 
associated scoring rubric can also be used to determine If lEP services are working 
{How will wo know If wa ara succaading?). Specific rubric language may even be 
Integrated Into lEP goals and objectives > when matched with "date(s) of completion," 
the levels of achievement listed on a typical rubric can provide the "evaluation 
procedures" and "objective criteria" required by state and federal regulations for lEP 
development. However, to make portfolios and rubrics useful in lEP development and 
implementation, it may be necessary to adapt portfolio tasks and/or provide 
accomnnodations which allow the lEP student to participate in performance 
assessments. Following are some questions and suggestions to help Evaluation and 
Planning Teams make effective use of portfolios and rubrics. 

KEY QUESTIONS WHICH MAY BE ANSWERED THROUGH PERFORMANCE 
ASSESSMENTS: 
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• What components of the writing process or math problem solving are already 
in the student's repertoire? Where does the student's skill development level 
off or plateau? What is the next logical step in the process of helping the 
student learn important writing or math knowledge, skills or habits of mind (This 
is great information for pinpointing a starting point for an lEP writing or 
matham^tlcs program - answering the question: What do wa know about Itut 
studant ? and establishing a "point of instruction." Of course, it's good 
information for any of our students.) 

• What can the student do? What can the student be taugh.. lo do? What part(s) 
will need to be addressed through accommodations? (This is great information 
for determining the elements of the writing or math program and tarvicet • 
answering the question: What ara wa going to do to halp tha atudant raealva 
an approprlata aducatlonT) (See lEP Samples which are attached for two 
approaches to listing assessment accommodations in lEPs). 
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• Should performance tasks be adapted in order to: 1) match the student's 
instructional levels: 2} provide an instructional sequence based on systematic 
increases in task difficulty: and/or 3) allow the student to participate in portfolio 
assessment? Will it be necessary to develop a new rubric which addresses 
levels of skill development which fall between the Criteria Levels on the 
Vermont Assessment Program rubric (See lEP Samples which are attached)? 



SOME QUIDEUNES FOR ADAPTING PERFORMANCE TASKS: 

• Whenever possible, try to identify assessment accommodetlons which will 
allow the lEP student to complete the portfolio tasks being used in the 
classroom. Use adapted tasks only when accommodations aren't sufficient 
(see below). This decision sequence will allow for the highest level of 
participation, keeping the lEP writing or math program as close as possible to 
the classroom writing or math program. Some examploa of accommodations 
are: 

Alternative Prasentation Formats (Braille, Vidao or Audio Cassettea, Large 
Type, Computer) 

Alternative Rasponst Formata (Computer, Braille Typewriters, Large 
Type/Format Response Booklets, Graphic (drawlngs/charts/graphs/tables) 
Rather Than Verbal Solutions) 

Alternative Settinga (Study Carrels, Preferential seating. Separate 
Location) 

Assistive Personnel (Readers, Scribes, Individual Proctors) 

Assistive Devices (Calculators, Spell Checkers, Unifix Cubes, Abacus, 
Opticon) 

Additional Time (Extended Time, No Time Limit) 

Additional Structure (Sequence Prompt Cards, Pre-solution Conferencing, 
Developing Problem Solving Maps with Support From Teacher, Special 
Educator, or Instructional Assistant, Task/Behavior Prompting) 

• If it is necessary to adapt a performance task, try to maintain the conceptual 
elements of the classroom task while scaling down to the lEP student's writing, 
computation and/or instructional level. For example, if the standard classroom 
mathematics task requires measurement, estimation, development of a table, 
and division (which the lEP student has not yet mastered) try to develop an 
alternative task that also requires measurement, estimation, and development 
of a table, as well as similar "story content", ]M which can be solved using 
only addition or subtraction (which the lEP student has mastered). Try to avoid 
making the adapted task purely computational. 

a Use a completely different performance task only when the lEP student's 
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individual program is completeSy different than the classroom program. Try to 
avoid developing programs for lEP students which are completely different than 
the classroom program. 

• If it is necessary to develop unique tasks for a student whose individual 
curriculum differs from the classroom curriculum, also develcp related scoring 
rubrics which outline the levels or milestones a student will need to reach in 
order to be reintegrated into the classroom program. 

• Work with your special educator to develop classroom-based programs, 
accommodations, adapted performance tasks, and/or scoring rubrics. This 
partnership can facilitate lEP services that match classroom curricula as closely 
as possible and which also address tna lEP student's individual needs. 

• For additional help, contact your Vermont Assessment Program Network 
Leaders or Michael Hock at UVM (656-5720). 

Please Note: 

The sample lEP pages which follow represent first attempts at embedding performance 
asseasment In the procesa of designing and evaluating lEPs. They have been included 
in this document to promote a discussion of what's possible, rather than to provide 
"exemplary” models. Those exemplary models aren't available yet. As more and 
more students are included in statewide assessments, and as new, better lEPs 
emerge, these prototypes will be replaced. 
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SAMPLE MATH lEP 

(Including a special rubric designed to answer the 
question '’How will we know if we are succeeding?) 
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USING A SPECIALLY DESIGNED lEP RUBRIC 
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SAMPLE WRITING lEP 
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INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
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ASSESSMENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
SAMPLE lEP PAGES 

Sample #1) Listing assessmont aecommodations in 
basic skill area 

Sample #2) Listing assassmant accommodations in 
separata section 
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HOW CAN WE INCLUDE ALL STUDENTS IN 
STATEWIDE ASSESSMENTS? 



7. By designing assessments to be maximaiiy 
inciusive 

2. By providing reasonable assessment 
accommodations 

3. By providing alternative assessments 
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VERMONT ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 



Including AH Students In Statewide Assessments: 
Design issues. Accommodations and 
Alternative Assessments 



To be sufficiently comprehensive, an assessment system should be designed 
to include the maximal number of students, including students with special 
assessment needs. Students with disabilities, students with limited English 
proficiency, and students who are being served through non>traditional programs 
(e.g., students who have been hospitalized or who are receiving home bound 
instruction, incarcerated students, students attending alternative schools) are 
several of the special population groups which should be considered, although 
others may be identified as the particular demands of new assessment instruments 
become apparent. Maximal inclusion of students representing special populations 
is an important goal for any assessment system because it promotes development 
of assessment instruments which benefit a broad and diverse population of 
students, and also equalizes assessment conditions across participating schools or 
school districts, improving the interpretability of results. Inclusion rates, the 
percentage of total students at a given grade level who have been assessed, is one 
important variable which should be considered when measuring Opportunities to 
Learn. 



Students representing special populations should be included in 
comprehensive assessment systems at several levels, including: 

• When assessment instruments are designed and developed 
e During item analysis and field*testlng 

e During wide scale implementation of the assessment system 

• When reporting assessment results 

e When evaluating the assessment system 

Maximal inclusion can be achieved through a variety of approaches, 
including: 1 ) the specific design characteristics of the assessment instrument, 2) 
provision of accommodations during assessment administration, and 3) 
development of assessment alternatives for students whose progress and 
performance cannot be measured validly and reliably even when accommodations 
are provided. 

DESIGN CHARACTERISTICS: 

Assessment instruments should be designed with a clear understanding of 



the divertt itylet and needs which will be presented by the array of students who 
will be paitlolpetlng in the assessment. Assessment Instruments should Include 
specific design features which promote maximal inclusion. Whenever possible, 
assessment instruments should be developed with a broad content focus and 
Include items which address a developmental hierarchy of skills, from emerging 
through advenced. Item analysis and field testing should include specific activities 
Involving students representing special populations, with results being used to 
refine Instruments, determine appropriate (and inappropriate) accommodations, and 
Identify students for whom the assessment may not bo appropriate. 

ASSESSMENT ACCOMMODATIONS: 

Three basic principles should guide planning and implementation of assessment 
accommodations: 

• Assessment accommodations should be planned by a multl*dlsolpllnary team 
which includes the student's parents. All proposed accommodations should be 
documented in the student's Individual Education Plan, Saotlon 604 Plan, or 
Instructional Support Team Plan. 

• Assessment accommodations should directly match the accommodations 
routinely used in the classroom setting. 

• Assessment accommodations should not be provided in a way which will 
invalidate the assessment results. 

When planning assessment accommodations, the Individual student's team 
should first consider the purpose or intent of the assessment. In other words, the 
team should ask the question, "What is the assessment supposed to tell us about the 
student?” The answer to this question serves as a guideline for determining If a 
particular accommodation is appropriate, that is that It does not invalidate the 
assessment results. An appropriate assessment accommodation allows the student 
to participate in the assessment aoji accurately demonstrate what s/he knows or can 
do. An inappropriate assessment accommodation facilitates participation but fails to 
provide an accurate demonstration of the student's level of competence. 

ASSESSMENT ALTERNATIVES: 

When students cannot bo Included In an assessmant, even with 
accommodation, a specific and consistent local response should bo indicated. This 
response will generally take the form of an alternative assessment which mirrors the 
standard(s) (e.g., the common core vital result) measured by the large scale 
assessment, but which is more in keeping with the student's Individual needs and 
skills. For example, if the large scale assessment measures writing skills but writing 
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is not part of the student's individual curriculum, the alternative assessment would 
measure the form of expression or communication the student is learning. Basing 
alternative essessments on an equivalent standard will aid in determining how these 
scores will be Interpreted in the larger context of the assessment. 

REPORTINQ ASSESSMENT RESULTS: 

Provisions should also be made for including students representing special 
populations when assessment results are reported. Inclusion rates should be 
measured consistently across schools or school districts, and reported in a format 
which provides a context for other results. Consider, for example, how difficult it 
would be to evaluate and compare results across schools or.districts if seme districts 
included all but a very few of its students and others routinely excluded certain 
student subgroups (e.g., lEP students, students with limited English proficiency). 
Results of alternative assessments should be report in relation to the equivalent 
standard (s) measured by the large scale assessment, again so accurate comparisons 
can be made. 

If disaggregated data is to be reported, it should be done in a way which does 
not violate an individual student's right to privacy, a particular concern in some of our 
smallest schools where it might be relatively easy to personally identify the one or two 
students whose data are represented in a particular subgrouping. Overall, assessment 
results for students representing special populations should be reported in a way 
which rewards and encourages maximal inclusion. 

EVALUATING THE ASSESSMENT SYSTEM: 

Finally, evaluation procedures used to determine the efficacy of the overall 
assessment system should include measures which reflect the extent to which 
guidelines concerning students representing special populations have been followed. 
This information will help establish the integrity of the assessment system and will 
also indicate procedures and guidelines which may need to be added, clarified or 
replaced. It will also establish a level of comparability for the data produced by each 
participant in the system. 



ACCOMMODATED ASSESSMENTS & 
ALTERNATIVE ASSESSMENTS: 

AN IMPORTANT DISTINCTION 



• ACCOMMODATED ASSESSMENT: the standards 
(knowledge, skills, habits of mind! being measured 
are the same as those being measured on 
unaccommodated assessments 

• At TERNA TIVE ASSESSMENT: the standards being 
measured are derived from the student's 
individualized curricuia 
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VERMONT ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 
STATEWIDE ASSESSMENT WORKGROUP 

Accommodation Guidelines 



PURPOSE: 

AsMSsmam accommodations are the means by which students who might 
otherwise be excluded from the Vermont Assessment Program are able to participate 
and accurately demonstrate what they know and can do. Through the use of 
assessment accommodations it should be possible to achieve the goal of having all or 
nearly all students participate in the Vermont Assessment Program, excluding no more 
than 1-2% of students in any one school. The two malor purposes of these guidelines 
are (1) to aid school districts in the process of identifying which students should 
receive assessment accommodations, and (2) to identify accommodations which are 
reasonable and appropriate. 

GUIDELINES: 

e Assessment accommodations are intended only for those students who would 
be denied meaningful participation in the assessment without them. The intent 
is to provide equity, not advantage. Generally students who are provided 
accommodations will have disabilities or limited English proficiency, although 
other students needing accommodations might be identified through an 
Instructional Support Team 

• Aiiassmant accommodations must allow the student to demonstrate what s/ha 
knows and can do. 

• Asieiament accommodations must not invalidate the assessment results. 

Suggested procedure for determining if an assessment accommodation is 
reasonable and appropriate (see the ACCOMMODATIONS PLANNING 
WORKSHEET which is attached: 

1. Ask, "What is the assessment supposed to tell us about the student?" 
(e.g., the VAP Uniform Prompt in writing is designed to tell us how wall 
a student can communicate in writing when given a specific subject or 
topic • an "on demand" type of writing). Note whether the focus of the 
assessment is on the process a student uses to solve a problem or 
complete a task, a finished product, or both. 
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2. If It la n()t olaar what an aataasment is designed to measure, contact 
somaona who knows (l.a., VAP Network Leaders, the person who 
designed the assessment, the person at the State Department of 
Education rasponsibla for administering the assessment, etc.). 

3. Determine what knowledge and skills (othar than the knowledge and 
skills that are being assessed) a student needs in order to participate in 
the assessment and perform the assessment tasks (i.e., in order to 
participate In the Uniform writing prompt a student must be able to 
communicate in English, communicate with writing, use a pencil, follow 
directions with more than one step, etc.). 

4. Determine tho knowledge or skills thet the student is lacking and identify 
possible accommodations (e.g., a student who cari't communicate in 
English might have an interpreter, a student who can't write might 
dictate to someone, a student who can't use a pencil might use a word 
processor, a student who can't follow directions with several steps might 
be given a prompt card, etc.). 

5. Evaluate each possible accommodation by asking: 

Does it allow the student to partlolpata? 

Does it allow the student to ecourately demonstrate what s/he 
knows and can do? 

6. Select only those accommodations thaC; maet both criteria. 

7. If none of the accommodations meet both criteria, consider an alternative 
assessment 

e Assessment accommodations should support tho student's learning and the 
assessment experience. 

• Assessment accommodations should promote individual interpretation aod 
should allow the student's results to be included in schoolwide interpretation. 

• Assessment accommodations should be in ”everyday” use. They should be 
consistent with the accommodations used across the school day and year (e.g., 
included in lEP or 504 Plan). Students should know how to use the 
accommodations before participating in any widescale assessments. 

• Assessment accommodations should be developed as part of the regular lEP or 
504 planning meeting. There shouldn't be a "special portfolio” planning 
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meeting* 



• Attestment eceommodetions should be developed with the student (ss 
approprlete), by the school personnel who know the student best (l.e., the lEP 
Team or 504 Team), and include the student's parents/family members. 

• Assessment accommodations should reflect knowledge of effective 
teaching/testing principles (e.g., testing continuously for 2 hours is not an 
effective assessment practice). 

• Assessment accommodations should be evaluated frequently, adjusted as 
needed, and communicated to subsequent teachers and support personnel at 
significant transition points. 

• Assessment accommodations should be embedded in instruction. Students 
should be taught to use the accommodations and be given an opportunity to try 
them out before applying them to an important assessment. 

• Assessment accommodations shoi'ld be prepared with the student's classroom 
teacher, or, at the very least, should be communicated to the student's 
classroom teacher. 
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Including all students in the Vermont Assessment Program 
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AN ASSESSMENT ACCOMMODATION IS 

APPROPRIATE IF... 

• It allows a studant with spaolal assassmant naads 
to participata in an assassmant whan tha studant 
lacks tha nacassary praraguisitas skills but can 
reasonably ba axpactad to hava mastarad tha 
content which is being assessed 

a It allows a studant with special assassmant naads 
to participate in assessments whiia prerequisite 
skiils are being devaiopad 

a It allows a student with speciai assessment naads 
to fairiy and accurataiy demonstrate what s/he 
knows and can do 

a It Is in everyday use in tha ciassroom 

AN ASSESSMENT ACCOMMODATION IS NOT 

APPROPRIATE IF... 

• it wiii invaiidata assassmant rasuits 

a it is planned and used exclusively for statewide 
"highstakas*’ assessments 

a It results in differantiai scoring 

a It requires changes in tha standards being assessed 

47 
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AN ASSESSMENT ACCOMMODATION 
SHOULD NEVER MAKE IT LOOK LIKE A 
STUDENT KNOWS SOMETHING S/HE 
REALLY DOESN'T OR CAN DO 
SOMETHING S/HE REALLY CAN'T 
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SOME EXAMPLES 



Two general types of Assessment Accommodations: 
e Test/T ask Specific 

...the assessment is standardized with a specific 
set of aiiowabie accommodations. No other 
accommodations can be used 

e Student Specific 

...assessment accommodations are pianned for 
each student with speciai assessment needs to 
address the mismatch between assessment 
requirements and the student's unique repertoire of 
skiiis 

Seven specific types of Assessment Accommodations: 
e Alternative Presentation Formats: 

Braiiie 

Video or Audio Tape 
Large Type 
Computer 

e Alternative Response Formats: 

Computer 
Braiiie Typewriter 
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Video or Audio Tape 

Large Type Response Bookiets 

Graphic Rather Than Verbai Soiutions 



• Alternative Settings 

Study Carreis 
Preferentiai Seating 
Separate Location 



• Assistive Personnel 

Readers 

Scribes 

individuai Proctors 

• Assistive Devices 

Caicuiators 
Speii Checkers 
Unifix Cubes 
Abacus 
Opticon 

• Additional Time 

Extended Time 
No Time Limit 
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• Additional Structure 

S»qu»nc9 Prompt Cards 
Solution Maps 
Pro-Conforanclng 
Task/Bahavlor Prompting 



WHO CAN HELP? 



Including students with special assessment needs in 
statewide assessments Isn't easy, especially if we are 
going to be sure that assessment results are meaningful 
and accurately reflect what those students know and 
can do. Fortunately, help is available: 

e Special educators can work with classroom 

teachers to plan appropriate accommodations and 
assessment alternatives. Including the information 
in lEPs when appropriate 

e Your school's Instructional Support Team may be 
able to help plan for the special assessment needs 
of students who are not being served through a 
special education program 

• The 1-Team at the University Affiliated Program of 
Vermont can help solve assessment challenges, 
particularly those presented by students with 
severe disabilities who may need alternative 
assessments. Contact Marie Rock at (802) 656- 
1141 

• The Rural Education Center Language and Cultural 
Affairs Program can help plan accommodations and 
alternative assessments for students with iimited 
English proficiency. Call Jim McCobb at (802) 
668^6342 
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The Assessment Project at the University of 
Vermont may be abie to provide information, 
materials and guidance. Call Michael Hock at 
(802) 656-5720. 

The Parent Information Center offers parents of 
children with disabilities guidance and support 
related to a wide variety of educational issues, 
including assessment. Call (802) 658-5315. 

The Vermont Assessment Program Portfolio 
Network Leaders are available to answer 
questions. Network leaders also host a series of 
Portfolio Network Meetings throughout the school 
year. They would be delighted if special 
educator/classroom teacher teams attended. 
Contact information and meeting dates are listed 
on the following pages: 
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1995-96 WRITING PORTFOLIO NETWORK LEADERS 
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199S-96 WRITING PORTFOLIO NETWORK 




1995-96 MATHEMATICS PORTFOLIO NETWORK LEADERS 




PORTFOLIO NETWORK MEETINGS 
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